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the majority, did he disagree with the extreme theory
that every man had a right to a vote? The answer Is
that he started from the Whig theory of the social com-
pact, and the revolutionaries started from the individual
who had made no covenant and recognised no claims.
Hence it came that the Whig Revolution was in Fox's
eyes the confirmation of natural rights, whilst in Paine's
eyes it was a violation of natural rights. Fox argued that
every Englishman had a right to certain liberties described
and guaranteed in the constitution ; he had also a right to
be governed in the spirit of the contract betwen the people
and its Government, and to security against infractions of his
personal liberty and the waste or misuse of his contributions.
This security he could only have if the decision in political
issues rested with the majority. The value of that majority
was therefore on this showing its deliberative value, the
assumption being that the majority were more likely than a
minority to make its decisions with a strict regard to the
interests of the whole. But the value being deliberative, it
followed that the majority must consist of persons who give
their own free and unbribed opinion, and therefore Fox
excluded voters who would thwart rather than reinforce the
independent judgment of the community. He had in other
words a keen appreciation of the meaning of citizenship, and
he wished to make the basis of the state a great community
of self-respecting and independent citizens, a consummation
which he judged unattainable if the House of Commons
represented a number of noblemen, rich commoners and
corporations, and the patronage of the Crown, or if again it
represented a population of which large sections were liable
to corruption or other forms of pressure.1
1 This theory runs through the two great speeches he made in 1793 and 1797,
from which it is worth while to quote a few important passages.
((A right honourable friend of his (Mr. Windham) had last night, in a very
eloquent, but very whimsical speech, endeavoured to prove that the majority was
generally wrong. But when he came to answer some objections of his own
suggesting, he found himself reduced to say, that, when he differed from the
majority, he would consider himself as equally independent of the decision of